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THE REPOSITORY. 
MY NATIVE VILLAGE. 


“There is my native village!” exclaimed a 
young Saxon officer to his friend, as their horses 
slowly descended the rocky hill at whose feet lay 
the small hamlet, on which the soldier gazed with 
such intense interest, that emotion clouded the be- 
loved and long anticipated object a moment from 
his view. ‘*Yes! afterten long years spent in fol- 
lowing the arduous life of a soldier, do I behold 
thee, dear peaceful home of my childhood, again ! 








Oh, my aged, venerable parents, how will your ; 


hearts rejoice at the return of your long absent 
son!” Here the soldier’s voice faltered, and turn- 
ing to his friend, he pointed out the small spire of 
the village-church peeping from among the dark 
yews that surrounded it, whilst the sigh rose invol- 
untarily to his lips. ‘ But whom do Iseek? Per- 
haps the dead. Oh, Henry, how I wish I knew the 
worst—that the feverish excitation of this hour were 
over !” 

His friend smiled at the enthusiasm displayed by 
Captain Kinsby ; for long accustomed himself to 
the wandering life of a soldier of fortune, he had 
ceased to feel those overflowings of the heart, 
when, after years of absence, it revisits the place of 
its nativity. But this moment had been anticipated 
for years by Captain Kinsky ; it had been his cher- 
ished thought by day, his dream by night ; it had 
cheered him on the dreary march, and sustained 
him inthe shock of battle. Born of humble ‘pa- 
rents, and possessing an enterprising and ambitious 
spirit, Kinsky had entered early into the German 
army ; and during the long struggles between the 
empire and Sweden, under the great Gustavus, he 
had acquired promotion and independence, and now 
returned, proud of his fame, and full of hope, to 
spend the rest of his life in the dear confines of his 
native village. A still dearer tie bound Kinsky to 
his native place : he came to claim bis betrothed 
bride—the lovely fair-haired girl whom he had left 
rich in the Vivacity and charms of youth ; nor had 
years of painful separation diminished aught of the 
ardent affection which he still bore to this beloved 
object, and in whose smile be expected a recom- 
pense for all his toils. 


Full of these reflections, he erossed the church- 
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green, and benthis steps towards the village-school, 
over which his father, he supposed, still exercised 
the authority of master. The shades of a stormy 
autumnal evening were fast closing around, and the 
last beams of expiring day glimmered on the low 
walls of the surrounding houses, and pointed out 
the high white railing that parted the play-ground 
from the street. The children of the village were 
assembled to pass away the twilight hour in sports 
and gambols ; and when Kinsky unclosed the well- 
known gate, the boys, struck by his waving plumes 
and splendid dress, abandoned their play, and, flock- 
ing eagerly round him, exclaimed one to the other, 
“ A soldier! a soldier !”—Kinsky smiled at their 
harmless glee, whilst he recalled the joyous hours 
when his laugh was the leudestfand his step the 
lightest, in that very ring which presented the same 
picture to his eyes as it had twenty years ago ; and 
he could almost fancy, in the likeness that some of 
the curly-headed urchins bore to his boyish associ- 
ates, that they were the children of his playfellows 
and comrades. Pressing through the motley throng, 
he knocked with a trembling hand at the old-fash- 
ioned portal of his once loved home. 

Instead of the venerable nurse who had dandled 
Kinsky in her arms, and from whom he anticipated 
a quick detail of family events, of who were living 
—who dead—the door was opened by a pretty 
young female, who blushed at the sight of the 
handsome officer, whilst the rosy smile that showed 
all the roundness of a dimpled cheek, gave suffi- 
cient proof that she was not displeased by the mar- 
tial appearance of the stranger. Kinsky’s voice 
trembled as he inquired if “Ivan Kinsky still re- 
sided there.” 

The pretty girl shook her head, whilst she re- 
garded the soldier with deep interest. ‘* Alas, Sir! 
you inquire for the dead—the grave has long closed 
over the worthy pair that once occupied this man- 
sion.” 

“Oh, my parents! my dear, venerable parents !” 
exclaimed Kinsky, in a voice broken with anguish. 
‘** Have I then returned to a desolate home—to the 
grave of my friends!” He leaned his head against 
the open door-way, whilst his tears flowed fast and 
bright through his clenched hands. His grief melt- 
ed the heart of the pastor’s daughter, and she turned 
from the unhappy Kinsky with a face struggling 
with emotion. It wassome minutes before the sol- 
dier could subdue the feelings of nature sufficient- 
ly to thank the kind hearted girl for the interest 
she seemed to take in his misfortunes; and as his 
path to the dwelling of his love lay through the 
church-yard, he asked the maiden if she could 
show him the spot where his parents slept. 

The girl retired for a few minutes, and Kinsky, 
during her absence, gave free vent to the anguish 
which oppressed him. She returned after a short 
absence, followed by a venerable looking man, 
who, expressing his concern for the situation of the 
stranger, kindly offered him the shelter of his 


friendly roof for the night. The young man ex- 
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ne 
vitation, whilst he repeated his wish of knowing the 
spot where his parents were buried. 

**T wish, young man, that I could afford you a 
better consolation ; but as your afflictions are from 
God, may his good spirit guide and comfort you 
under the pressure of calamity ! Minnette, put on 
your hat, and show Captain Kinsky the grave of his 
parents; they lie buried under the great yew tree 
near the chancel.” 

Kinsky sighed heavily as he followed the light 
step of the pretty Minnette to the lonely spot 
where the fathers of the village slept. Severai 
graves were fresh raised, and the flowers yet bright 
upon the newly piled turf, and a chill crept over 
the heart of Kinsky, as the idea rose in his mind 
that his beloved Ulrica might moulder cold below 
the dewy sods they pressed under their feet. In 
a faultering voice he asked the pastor’s daughter, 
“‘who had filled the newest graves?” and he felt 
hope again revive in his breast when she named 
strangers, or indifferent persons. At length Min- 
nette stopped, and pointing to an almost level 
mound of earth, bade God bless and comfort him, 
and disappeared among the trees. And it was here 
that Ivan Kinsky freely gave vent to the feelings of 
nature, and he rose from the lowly bed of his pa- 
rents, with a resigned and softened spirit, and pur- 
sued his course to the dwelling of his love. 

The evening had now shut in, and the rising” . 
wind, as it howled amongst the trees, gave the pro- 
mise of astormy night. He reached the cottage— 
he crossed the little lawn that parted it from the 
road—the door was open, and a light from the win- 
dow whispered peace to his heart, and bade him 
hope the object of his search was there. , He en- 
tered without knocking, and beheld—not the -fair 
beautiful woman he sought, but the aged, withered 
form of his old nurse Deborah, who was busily em- 
ployed in turning her spinning wheel. 

Though greatly disappointed in not beholding 
his own, his beautiful Ulrica, Kinsky paused in the 
dcor-way, and surveyed with tender emotion the 
friend of his infancy, whilst a thousand early and 
pleasing recollections crowded upon his mind, But 
his reverie was broken by the old house-dog which 
had belonged to his father, and which lay stretched 
at the matron’s feet, starting up, and bounding 
round him with loud and joyous cries, testifying 
his pleasure at the unexpected meeting. ‘Ah, 
Zousky ! do you remember your old playfellow ?”’ 
exclaimed Kinsky, as he stooped to caress him ;— 
whilst the old woman, stopping her wheel, cried in 
an eager tone,—** Heaven be praised, it is the voice 
of my master’s son !” and the next moment Kins 
ky was in her arms, whilst the poor creature wept 
and laughed alternately in herexcess of joy. ‘* Ah, 
well-a-day, master Ivan! and so you are returned a! 
last to your native place ! Mayhep you do not know 
how the face of things is altered here ’? But I sup. 
pose you went to the Parsonage first, and heard « 
the death of the dear old people. 











Your poor mo- 


| ther heard that you were killed in the wars, and 
pressed his gratitude, but declined the pastor’s in- | 


that news broke her heart; vour father, heaven 
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bless him! did not long survive; but he made a 
good end, and we buried him under his favourite 
tree, and of all his kindred there was only old De- 
borah and Zousky there left to mourn.” 

**But Ulrica Waverman! my beloved Ulrica, 
where was she? Alas! I fear she is no longer liv- 
ing !”? 

**Oh yes! she lives, poor lassie, and was even 
here just now. But what have you, Master Ivan, 
to do with Ulrica Waverman ? Surely your thoughts 
do not run upon her still ?”” 

** Why surely, Deborah, you have forgotten that 
she is my betrothed wife, the last, the dearest tie 
that binds me to this world,” cried Ivan, whilst 
something in the old woinan’s look and voice star- 
tled him. 

** But years have passed since then, my son, and 
Ulrica is no wife for you,” replied the dame, regard- 
ing the soldier with a pitying glance, 

‘She is married, then!” exclaimed Kinsky, 
grasping the arm of Deborah—** Speak out, old 
woman, nor torture me with these insinuations.” 

* Alas!” returned Deborah, “I would she were 
a wife—the poor girl is distracted.” 

** Distracted !” echoed Ivan, in a tcene almost a- 
mounting to a scream of anguish ; ‘‘ perhaps the 
news of my death ec 

**No! no!” replied the old woman, interrup- 
ting him ; “ though perhaps that might have struck 
the first blow to her reason, for she sorrowed migh- 
tily for your loss.” 

** Then what, in the name of Heaven! can have 
occasioned this dreadful calamity ’” asked the agi- 
iated Ivan. 

‘* About three years ago, my son, the young 
Count La Mark came to take possession of an estate 
near this village. He saw our pretty Ulrica, and 
fell desperately in love with her. She believed his 
false promises, and yielding to his passion, became 
the mother of a hapless child. Just at this period 
a soldier passing through the village, brought the 
news that Ivan Kinsky was still living. This intel- 
ligence, together with the conviction of her guilt, 
turned the brain of the unhappy girl. Madly at- 
tached to her seducer, she gave herself up to de- 
spair. Since the death of her mother I have resided 
with her ; but she is seldom at home, and wanders 
about the rocks near the sea with her little boy, 
singing sad ditties to the winds and waves. The 
Count, who still loves her, came to-night, and they 
left the house together!” Here the old woman 
ceased her relation, and Ivan, who had listened to 
her tale with tearless horror, started up and rushed 
from the house. 

The wind, that had been gradually rising during 
the day, now blew a perfect hurricane, and swept 
through the old fir-trees in hollow and tempestuous 
gusts. The moon was dimly struggling through 
the heavy clouds which passed in rapid succession 
over her, at times illuminating the scene with mo- 
mentary splendour, and then again involving all in 
deepest gloom. 





The night was congenial to the desolate feelings 


of Ivan Kinsky, and he paused not in his flight from 


the village, till he. found himself among the lofty 
cliffs which overhung the ocean, and which had 
been his favourite walk in his boyish dreams of fu- 
tute advaneement; and, seating himself en a pro- 





jecting crag, he gazed with sullen desperation on 
the agitated mass of waters, as they rolled on with 
impetuous fury against the rocks. His dream of 
misery, however, was soon disturbed by a female 
voice singing near him. He started up and gazed 
round him: though the notes were sweet, they 
were wild, broken, and frenzied ; and Ivan, with 
chilling horror, beheld Ulrica, his once beloved Ul- 
rica, leaning over the edge of a trefnendous peak of 
the rock. Ina state of mind little superior to her’s, 
Kinsky began ascending the frightful eminence on 
which the phantom stood—for it appeared almost 
impossible for human footsteps to have climbed the 
summit of the cliff. The projecting crags at times 
hid her from his view ; but the sound of that voice, 
whose every tone was a fresh stab to his heart, 
guided the unhappy soldier to the spot. 

The moon now shone brightly through the clouds; 
and he paused a moment to contemplate the dread- 
ful wreck of all his earthly hopes, Her long fair 
hair floated loosejg round her shoulders, fantastical- 
ly wreathed with wild flowers, ivy, and sprigs of 
yew ; her face was pale as marble ; its expression 
stern and desperate ; her white garments waved in 
the blast ; and she now remained motionless, gazing 
on the foaming billows that raged beneath her feet. 
But she was alone. All his former affectiom rushed 
over the soul of Kinsky ; and, springing forward, 
he threw himself at her feet, exclaiming, ‘* Oh God! 
Ulrica! my unhappy, lost Ulrica! is it thus, and 
on such a night, we meet?” Here his feelings 
overpowered him, and he bowed his face on his 
hands, and wept; whilst the maniac replied, 
**Who are you that ask for the wretched Ul- 
rica? Why do you weep? Have you lost a true 
love ? I had one once, but he died in the wars.” 

** He lives, Ulrica! it is he who now kneels be- 
fore you. Look on me, Ulrica ! tell me that you 
still remember Ivan Kinsky.” She gazed on him 
with a vacant stare. ‘*Yes! yes! you are the Em- 
peror of Germany, you come to drag me to prison ! 
I have done a brave deed to-night—will you kill me 
for that ?”’ And here she clenched her hands, and 
burst into adelirious laugh. Her child occurred to 
the mind of Kinsky,-and in a tone of horror he said, 
*€Unbappy girl, what have you done with your in- 


fant ?”? The maniac pointed to the waves, and be- 

gan singing— 

‘* Where the dark tide runs strongest, the cliff rises 
steep ; 

Where the wild waters eddy, I’ve rock’d him to 
sleep ; 


His sleep is so sound, that the rush of the stream, 
When the winds are abroad, cannot waken his 
dream !” 


“Great God! you have not surely murdered 
him ?”” 

“T have! I have !” shrieked the maniac. ‘Do 
you not see his body floating amidst the waves yon- 
der?” Then, pausing whilst a frightful smile passed 
over her wan features, she held up her hands— 
they were dyed with blood, and Kinsky, shuddering, 
buried his face in his mantle as those wild tones 
again rang on his ear— 


“Oh see you that rock with its surf-beaten side ? 

There the blood of my false love runs red with the 
tide ; 

The sea-mew'screams shrilly, the wild breakers rave ; 





In the foam of the billow I’! dance o’er his grave !” 





The voice ceased—a phrenzied laugh, a feeble 
shriek, and a sudden plunge—broke on the soldier's 
ear. He cast the mantle from his face— 


The billows raged on—the moon smiled on the 
flood 
But vacant the spot where the maniac stood ! 


Broken-hearted, Kinsky rushed from the spot, and 
bade adieu for ever to his native village, 

. Teer 
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THE DISSOLUTION. 

It was in the dead of night, and solemn si- 
lence reigned over all the landscape; not a 
sound was to be heard, save alternately the 
harsh notes of the owl, as he sat screaming 
upon some withered elm in the midst of the 
forest, and now and then a distant peal of 
thunder, as it rolled along the northern sky, 
but at so great a distance as to be scarcely dis- 
cernable amid the rustlings of the gentle breeze 
as it blew through the thick tops of the neigh- 
bouring trees, that ALFreD was called to watch 
by the sick bed of one who, of all others, was 
the nearest to his heart. 

Six months had scareely yet passed away 
since his nuptials with Harrier, and during 
that time her health had been constantly on a 
decline. Physicians had been frequently called, 
but none of them had been successful towards 
effecting her recovery, or could even account 
for her complaint, till her debilitated frame prov- 
ed to them the painful certainty that she was fast 
wasting by a consumption. For some weeks pre- 
vious to her dissolution, she had, as are usual in 
this complaint, intervals of apparent convales- 
cence ; during these periods she would converse 
with cheerfulness, and had even manifested hope 
that she would yet recover her health. 

She was enjoying one of these intervals the 
evening in which I have before mentioned her ; 
she was even more cheerful than she had been 
for some time before, and from her uncommon 
ease of body, it was thought she might continue 
so for some time. That she might not be dis- 
turbed by too much company iy the room, it was 
judged prudent that she should not have more 
than one to attend her during the night, and AL- 
FRED was considered the one most suitable for 
that purpose. 

‘ The clock had chimed twelve, and no altera- 

tion had, to appearance, taken place. She had 
conversed freely, till he became apprehensive 
that she was going beyond her strength, and he 
cautioned her to take’a little rest, to which she 
submitted, and appeared to be settling into a 
calm sleep. All was then silent. Atrrep sat 
ruminating on his present painful situation, for 
he feared that he would soon be deprived of all 
he held dear in this world, but yet hoped that 
she might be permitted to continue with him for 
some weeks, and even dwelt upon the thought, 
that she might yet recover her former health ;— 
for the mind-of man is always induced to hope 
for the best, even though the worst is apparent- 
ly the only prospect before him. 

Full of these visionary thoughts, ALrRep sat 
silent as the house of death, till a deep groan 
from Harrier drew his attention to her bed- 
side. He advanced towards her, and she held 
out her hand as if to take his for the last time ; 
he took it, felt her pulse, and observing a faint- 
ness, and irregularity in its beating, turned to go 
and call up the other inmates of the house; but 
she told him it would be in vain; it would soon 
be over with her; thatit would only make dis 
turbance, and she wished to die in peace. 

She told him not to grieve for her death, that 
she was going to a better world. She enjoined 
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him to live agreeably to the dictates of the Chris- | 


tian religion, and hoped they might meet again, 


and in world of saints, where their Kappi- 
ness be pure. She bade him an affection- 
ate -—-and sunk silently into the arms of 
dea 


ep stood for some time, gazing with be- 


wildered fondness on the lifeless form that lay 


before him. He seemed scarcely conscious of 
the scene which surrounded ‘him, and it was 
nearly an hour before he could collect himself 
sufficiently to go and awake the remainder of 
the family. He walked the room during the rest 
of the night, scarcely knowing where he was, 
or what he was. 

The rising sun brought a new scene to his 
troubled bosom ; it rose to be sure, as it usual- 
ly had done, in all its brightness , but it seemed 
wholly different to Avrrep, who had been ac- 
customed to enjoy its first beams with his be- 
loved Harriet. He walked out and seated 
himself by the side of a soft, murmuring stream, 
overshadowed by a wide spreading oak, beneath 
whose branches they had spent many, very ma- 
ny pleasant hours together. There his heart 
found vent to its feelings in a flood of tears ; his 
soul became more calm, and he returned to his 
dwelling. 

The first pangs of grief were over, and he 
could now, without faltering, assist in making 
preparations for her funeral, which was to take 
place the day following. He caused her grave 
to be dug beneath the oak tree which had been 
their usual place of resort, during their moments 
of happiness. He remained serene, and as much 


resigned as could be expected, till the day of | 


her funeral. He saw their numerous friends and 
acquaintances collecting almost universally to 
pay their last respects to one whom he thought 
superior to all other earthly objects, and it gave 
him satisfaction. During the sermon he was so- 
lemn and attentive, and when the clergyman 
addressed him separately, he took every word 
to his heart. He followed her to the grave, 
where the coffin was opened to take a last view 
of its contents. He bore the sight with compo- 
sure, till the lid was closed forever upon the ob- 





ject of his affeetions ;---it was then he felt his | 


heart chilled--he saw her let safely into the 
grave; the first shovel full of dirt, as it rung 
upon the coffin, pierced his heart ; his head be- 
came wildered, and he would have sunk to the 
earth, but for some of his friends who stood near 
and caught him. 


He was carried home senseless, and remained 
so for some hours ; when he recovered so as to 
be able to walk, the shades of evening were fast 


ba ey over the landscape; he went out,_ 


plucked a sprig from a wild rose-bush, that 
grew near the house, went to her grave, and 
planting it in the green turf that embosom- 
ed her remaias, knelt down by the side of the 
little mound, and offered up to heayen a devout 
prayer that he might be enabled to bear his loss 
with composure, and be assisted in the pathway 
of his eg 6 so as to be enabled to meet her 
again in the realms of bliss. 


He ha. since caused a tomb-stone to be erect- 
ed with an inscription expressive of his senti- 
ments. The wild rose which he planted there, 
on the evening of her funeral, hes spread so 
that’ its branches cover the whole grave. His 
mind has become settled, but solemn. He has 
scarcely let a day pass, since her death, with- 
out visiting her tomb, and there pouring out his 
soul in fervent adoration to that Being who is 
the immediate cause of our existence, and who 
nourishes and protects us. He pays but little 


; 





regard to surrounding objects, and manifests, as 
yet, no inclination of again uniting with society. 
HERMIT OF THE VALE. 

















PATHETIC NARRATIVE. 


The remarkable fine bells of Limerick Ca- 
thedral were originally brought from Italy ; they 
had been manufactured by a young native 


(whose name tradition has not preserved,) and | 


finished after the toil of many years; and he 
prided himself upon his work. ey were sub- 
sequently purchased by the prior of the neigh- 
boring convent; and with the profits of this sale 
the young Italian procured a little villa, where he 
had the pleasure of hearing the tolling of his 
bells from the convent cliff, and growing old in 
the bosom of domestic happiness. This, how- 
ever, was not to continue. In some of those 
broils, whether civil or foreign, which are the 
undying worm of a fallen land, the Italian was 
a sufferer amongst many. Host his all; and 
after the passing of the storM, found himself 
reserved alone, amidst the wreck of fortune, 
riends, family, end home. The convent in 
which the bells were hung was razed to the 
earth, and these last carried away into another 
land. The owner, haunted by his memories, 
and deserted by his hopes, became a wanderer 
over Europe. His hair grew gray, and his heart 
withered, before he again found a home ora 
friend. In this desolation of spirit, he formed 
the resolution of seeking the place to which 
those treasures of his memory had been finally 
borne, He sailed for Ireland—procceded up the 
Shannon---the vessel anchored in the pool, near 
Limerick, and he hired a small boat for the pur- 
pose of landing. The city was now before him, 
and he beheld St. Mary’s steeple lifting its tur- 
reted head above the smoke and mist of the 
Old Town. He sat at the stern and looked fond- 
ly towards it. It was an evening so calm and 
beautiful as to remind him of his own native 
skies in the sweetest time of the year---the death 
of the spring. The broad stream appeared like 
one smooth mirror, and the little vessel glided 
through it, with almost a noiseless expedition. 
On a sudden, amidst the general stillness, the 
bells tolled from the Cathedral—the rowers rest- 
ed on their oars, and the vessel went forward 
with the impulse it had received. ‘The old Ita- 
lian looked towards the city, crossed his arms 
on his breast, and lay back in his seat; home, 
happiness, early recollection, friends, family, 
were all in the sound, and went to the heart.—- 


When the rowers looked round they beheld him | seinen ef’ man passeth away as the remem 
with his face still turned towards the Cathedral, | " ea 7, 
| branee of a guest that tarrieth but one day! ” 


but his eyes were closed, and when they landed 
THEY FOUND HIM COLD! ! 





FROM THE NATIONAL JOURNAL. ~ 
CASHMERE. 

The shawls of Cashmere supply the whole 
civilized world. It is said they are manufactu- 
red at 16,000 looms, each of which gives em- 
ployment to two or three men. ‘The work is so 
inconceivably tedious, by which the fine pat- 
terns are produced, that not more than a quar- 
ter of an inch is completed in a whole day. It 
is not unusual to find a loom occupied with one 
shawl for an entire year. The wool of which 
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of a grey colour, but being bleached, it becomes 
a beautiful white, and takes the various dyes 
readily when spun. It is a curious fact that two 
borders are attached to the shawls after fabri 
cation, so delicately, that no eye can detect the 
place of junction. The valley of Cashmere 
has been celebrated from the most early times 
for its beauty. Nothing ean exceed its raman- 
tic advantages from nature. In the centre of a 
plain near the lake of Cashmere, studded with 
little isles, were the gardens and pavilions of 
the Mogul Evwperor, where the nobles made an- 
nual visits to feast on the charms of this lovely 
valley, and to choose wives from among the beau- 
tiful girls of Cashmere ; whose delicacy of com- 
plexion and symmetry of form were only sur- 
passed by the elegant turn of their minds, the 
liveliness of their dispositions, and the sweet; 
ness of their tempers, 





The Duchess of 'Tyreonnel, the lady of Rich. 
ard Talbot, Lord Deputy of Ireland, in the 
reign of James the Second, after the Monarch’s 
abdication, was driven by distress to keep one 
of the stands in Exeter Change, in the Strand 
(the original English Bazaar) at that time a 
fashionable place of resort, at which she sold 
millinery, the labour of her hours by night, in 
an obscure apartment in which she slept. Itwas 
then the custom of women in public to wear 
masks, and the Duchess, in her little shop, uni- 
formly appeared in a white mask and dress, and 
was called by the loungers of the day ‘the 
White Widow.’ Her rank was accidentally dis- 
covered, and she had afterwards a pension 
granted her from the crown. 


“ When I reflect,” observes Pope, in a letter 
to Addison, “* what an inconsiderable atom ev« 
ry single man is with respect to the whole crea 
tion, methinks it is a shame to be concerned at 
the removal of such a trivial animal as I am. 


| The morning after my exit the sun will rise as 


bright as ever, the flowers smell as sweet, the 
plants spring as green, the world will proceed 


| in its old course, people will laugl’ as heartily, 





they are made is brought from ‘Tibet, consisting | 


of the inside coat or down of sheep peculiar to | 
that mountainous region. ‘The wool is at first | 


and marry as fast as they were used to do. The 


—— 
FROM THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
THE RECONCILIATION. 

Walking in the Park yesterday afternoon, I met 
Mr. James Blank, who was moving slowly along 
with his arms folded over his breast, his eyes 
staring at vacancy, and his soul absorbed in me 
ditation. I accosted him : 

“‘ How comes it James, you are melancholy 
you have ever been the darling child of happi 
ness-—-why do your features wear so mournful 
an aspect ? Has any misfortune assailed you ? 


| What is it mars your peace? Nay, nay, no 


sighing—-communicate your sorrow.” 
«They who cannot keep their own secrets. 


need never expect others to do so. I will not 
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THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 








tell you why I am miserable, but miserable in- 
deed I am!” 

“Tam sorry that this is your resolution. Per- 
haps if you would inform me of your troubie—- 
your secret+-I might be of service to you.” 

“ Would that you could; but the malady that 
is seated in my bosom is beyond the reach of 
friendship.” 

“Tam sorry that your disease is incurable. 
Come, come, be honest---you are in love?” 

« And what if I were ?” 

“Ts your case hopeless ?” 

*« It is indeed.” 

“You acknowledge then that you are in 
love?” 

** Is there any harm in that?” 

* No: but who is the fair one >” 

«Oh she is the most cruel, beautiful, seraph- 
ic creature you ever beheld-—” 

“That of course-—describe her.” 

« She is tall and sylph-like—her hair is of the 
chesnut color-—-her eyes are black, but there is 
more mildness than fire in them---her skin is like 
the snow stained with the dye of the carnation-— 
her face is open, generous, beautiful—O, she is 
lovely, divine, heavenly—” 

** That will do. Her name?” 

«Harriet, Harriet, lovely, blooming Harriet! 
By all my unfortunate stars, yonder she comes! 

.et’s fly her presence!” 

“ Not I, by Jupiter.” 

«Then stay, but I'm off.” 

** Not so fast—you must remain and see her.” 

‘Not for the wealth of worlds. Do not detain 
me; she scorns me—she hates me---but I love 
her to distraction notwithstanding. Let go my 
coat.” 

While we stood wrangling, Harriet, “the 
blooming Harriet,” came up. I turned round 
to behold and adore the divine perfection ; but 
what was my surprise, when I saw the most 
abominable ugly girl these eyes ever looked on! 
She was nearly six feet high, and as slender as 
a maypole; she stretched her long, flail-like 
arms out, at the end of which dangled a slender 
skeleton hand, in order to congratulate my 
friend Jemmy on the happy occasion of their 
meeting so unexpectedly—-then opened her 
shark-like jaws, which divided her head, (and I 
really thought Jemmy did her justice, when he 
affirmed that she had an “ open countenance,”) 
and commenced chiding him for his neglect to 
call and see her, &c. He apologized for his 
conduct-—she forgave him---and they marched 
off together-—-he as happy as reciprocated love 
could make him, and she as vain as the gaudy 
peacock, in her triumph over his affeetions ;— 
leaving me standing a mute statue of astonish- 
ment, more firmly convinced than ever, that 
Love is as blind as a bat. GEORGE. 


— 

Women may be vain of their persons ; proud 
of their accomplishments, and conceited of their 
wit, and no censure will be passed upon them ; 





but when their behaviour is divested of that re- 
straint which characterizes modesty——-the fair- 
est ornament of their sex—--that which all men 
most admire-—-it must give rise to opinions which 
operate to their prejudice. 











POETRY. 








The following Stanzas are from the “* Tale of Pa- 
raguay,’’ by Southey. They are a part of the dedi- 
catory lines addressed by the Poet to his daughter. 


How have I doated on thine infant smile, 

At morning, when thine eyes unclosed on mine ; 

How, as the months in swift succession roll’d, 

I marked thy human faculties unfold, 

And watched the dawning of the light divine : 

Something I ween thou know’st, for thou hast seen 

Thy sisters in their turn such fondness prove, 

And felt bow childhood in its winning years 

The attempered soul to tenderness can move, 

This thou can’st teli ; but not the hupes and fears 

With which a pagent’s heart doth overflow : 

The thoughts saiieees inwoyen with that love— 

Its nature and its depth thou dost not, can’st not 
know. 

The years which since thy birth have passed away 

May well to thy young retrospect appear 

A measureless extent :—like yesterday 

To me, so soon they fill’d their short career. 

To thee discourse of reason have they brought, 

With sense of time and change ; and something, too, 

Of this precarious state of things have taught, 

Where man abideth never in one stay ; 

And of mortality, a mournful thought. 


Scarcely can’st thou bear 

To hear me name the grave, thou knowest not 
How large a portion of my heart is there ! 
The faces which I lov’d in infancy 
Are gone ; and bosom friends of riper age, 
With whom I gladly talked of years to come, 
Summoned before me to their heritage, 
Are in the better world, beyond the tomb. 
And I have brethren there, and sisters dear, 
And dearer babes. I therefore needs must dwell 
Often in thought with those whom still I love so 

well. 
Thus wilt thou feel in thy maturer mind ; 
When grief shall be my portion, thou wilt find 
Safe consolation in such thoughts as these ; 
A present refuge in affliction’s hour, 
And if indulgent Heaven thy lot should bless 
With all imaginable happiness, 
Here shalt thou have, my child, beyond all power 
Of chance, thy holiest, surest, best delight. 
Take therefore now thy father’s latest lay ; 
Perhaps his last—and treasure in thine heart 
The feelings that its musing strains convey. 


ON SEEING IN A LIST OF NEW MUSIC, 
“THE WATERLOO WALTZ.” 
{py a Lapy.] 


A moment pause, ye British Fair ! 
While pleasure’s phantom ye pursuc: 
And say, if dance or sprightly air 
Suit with the name of Waterloo. 


Glorious was the victory ! 
Chasten’d should the triumph be ! 
?Midst the laurels she has won, 
Britain weeps for many a son. 


Veil’d in clouds the morning rose ; 
Nature seemed to mourn the day 

Which consign’d before its close, 
Thousands to their kindred clay. 


How unfit for courtly ball, 

Or the giddy festival, 

Was the grim and ghastly view, 
Ere evening closed cn Waterloo ! 





See the Highland warrior rushing— 
First in danger—on the foe ; 

Till the life-blood, warmly gushing, 
Lays the plaided hero low: J 


His native pipe’s accustomed 
Mid war’s infernal concert drown 
Cannot soothe his last adieu, 

Or wake his sleep on Waterloo. 


Crashing o’er the Cuirassier, 

See the foaming charger flying ; 
Trampling in his wild career, 

All alike—the dead and dying. 


See the bullets through his side, 
Answer’d by the spouting tide ; 
Helmet, horse and rider too, 
Roll on bloody Waterloo, 


Shall scenes like these the dance inspire, 
Or wake the enlivening notes of mirth ? 
Oh! shiver’d be the recreant lyre 
That gave the base idea birth ! 


Other sounds, I ween were there, 
Other music rent the air, 

Other waltz the warriors knew, 
When they closed at Waterloo. 


Forbear ! till time with lenient hand, 
Has healed the pang of recent sorrow ; 
And let the picture distant stand, 
The softening hue of years to borrow. 


When our race has passed away, 
Hands unborn may wake the lay ; 
And give to joy alone the view 
Of Britain’s fame—at Waterloo. 


THE WATCHMAN’S SONG. 
The watchmen in Germany amuse themselves 


during the night, by singing their national songs, as ~ 


well as others of a more devotional character; of — 


the latter, the following is a specimen, taken froma 
very interesting work, entitled ‘‘the Autumn of the 
Rhine.” When the voices are good, which is fre- 
quently the case, the effect is solemn and pleasing: 


Hark, ye neighbors, and hear me tell— 
Ten now strikes on the Belfrey bell ! 
Ten are the Holy Commandments given 
To man below—from God in heaven. 
Human watch from harm can’t ward us ; 
God will watch and God will guard us ; 
He, through his eternal might, 
Gives us all a blessed night ! 


Hark, ye neighbors, and hear me tell— 

Eleven sotnds on the Belfrey bell ! 

Eleven Apostles of Holy mind, 

Taught the Gospel to mankind. 
Human watch, &c. 


Hark, ye neighbors, and hear me tell— 

Twelve resounds the Belfrey bell ! 

Twelve disciples to Jesus came, 

Who salteeed, rebuke for their §aviour’s name. 
Human watch, &c. 


Hark, ye neighbors, and hear me tell— 

One has peal’d on the Belfrey bell ! 

One God above, one Lord indeed, 

Who bears us forth in our time of need. 
Human watch, &c. 


Hark, ye neighbors, and hear me tell— 

Two resounds from the Belfrey bell ! 

Two paths before mankind are free, 

Neighbor, choose the best for thee. 
Human watch, &c. 


Hark, ye neighbors, and hear me tell— 
Three now tolls on the Belfrey bell ! 
Threefold reigns the Heavenly Host, 
Father, Sonand Holy Ghost. 

Human watch, &c, 
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